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sTigTTtly more credits than"Tlonrdegredd students at the senior 
college, with AAS graduates earning the' lowest average credits; (5) 
for all three groups, grade -point aveVages (GPAs) declined in the 
first term after transfer and rose iri^the second term,, though not to 
pre-transfer level s; and' (7) a higher projJtejtioh' of students with low 
.grades appeared to discontinue enrollment. The study report compares . 
findings with previous studies conducted in 1967 and 1974 and 
discusses the-study's implications for 2-year college education in 
Illinois. (HB) 4 X 
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This study of students who transferred from Illinois 'tyio-year colleges to^ 
Illinois senior .colleges and universities in Fall 19.79 is - the third in a 
series o,f folldw-up studies 'of Illinois transfer students. \ \ Follow-up data on 
individual students are .being submitted for the five-ye^r duration of . the 
study by 42 participating senior institutions* All public Community colleges, 
and -four private junior * colleges in Iljlinois /submitted pre-transfer 
^characteristics data on their students at the beginning of the study. 

The fii;st report, presenting fnobility * patterns and pzfe-tt'ansfer 

^characteristics of the Fall 1979 transfer students, was published (in February- 

1982. This second report analyzes, the progress toward baccalaureate degree 

"completion by the Fall— 1979 transfer students., during the first year after 

transfer, i.e.-, for Fiscal/ Academic Year^T980. Additional annual reports and 

special topic report.s yill be published as data become availably and analyses 

-are completed, . 

» ' — * * • 

The staff of the Illinois Community College Board and the members of the 

Transfer Study Subcommittee thank the study coordinators at the individual 

participating senior coliejjgs for their continuing cooperation in this , often ^ 

arduous data-collection process, ~* 
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<#an Kieffer Bragg a 
Associate Director for Research J 
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Introduction 



The 1979 Transfer Study Report 1: Mobility Patterns' and Pre-transfer 
Characteristics revealed that ' the students identified and Verified as 
transfers -from Illinois two-^year to senior colleges in the Fall 1979 had 
earned a pre-transfer grade point average (GPA) of. 2.93 and that 39 percent, 
had completed an associate degree beftrfe transferring, while 61 percent 
transferred withotffe having^ completed, a., degree. This second report will 
analyze the persistence and achievement .of these students during their first 
year\after transfer, afcademic # year 1979-80. 



-This firrt-year report and subsequent annual reports will compare the 
persistfenceJand achievement of the 1979 transfer students by three pre- 
transfer degree st-atuses-.-Asso^iate in Arts/ Associate in Science (A/yAS) 
degree recipients, Associate in Applied Science AAAS) degree recipients, anq^ 
non-degree completing transfer students. The assumption is that' students who 
earned an AA or AS degree prior to' transfer will have ( completegLthe^lower- 
division baccalaureate requirements and-^ril be classified as juniors at most 
Illinois senior institutions if they continue in the same program or. "major." 
The students who transferred^ without' completing , an associate ^degree, ■ 
especially the 38 percent -who transferred with fewer than 30 credits, cannot 
be expected to complete baccalaureate degree requirements within two years 
after transfer and, indeed, may not have completed any general 'education 
requirements before entry in the seniof institution. AAS degree recipients 
also may be unique. The AAS degre^is generally considered" a" terminal or 
non-transfer degree. It is - designed primarily to provide postsecondary 
entry-level vocational skills. In the pursuit o£^the AAS^ degree/ however, 
scree students change their educational goals and seek admission to 
baccalaureate degree programs. Since the* course requirements for the AAS 
degree differ substantially from AA and AS degree requirements, the 4 AAS "degree 
transfer -students cannot -be assuned 'to have completed lower-division 
baccalaureate requirements even though they have completed anr associate degree. 

" The number. j) t AAS degree recipients in' the 1979 transfer st udy is^ 
smalL— 722 students or 7.2 percent of the total--while AA/AS degree recipients 
account for 31.5 percent of the total. The* May 1980 Illinois % Board of Higher 
Education Data Book indicates that 19,628 students received associate degrees 
-from Illinois -institutions in FY 1979: 9,417 AA and AS degrees and Jflr&l-AAS- 
degrees. Since AAS degree recipients accounted fftfr 52 percent of the FY 1979 
associate degree recipients* and pnly seven, percent of" the Fall 1979 ^ransfer 
sample, the£e dgtta confirm the impression that very few AAS'degree recipients 
pursue baccalaureate degrees at this time. 

After publication of the first report, both two-year colleges -and senior 
colleges were asked to correct discrepancies in reported .GPAs. As a result of 
this 'correction process, 43 students were removed from the study because they 
.had not, in- fact, earned dredits at^the identified sending two-year college, 
although they had been registered at one time. In addition,^ one senior 
college withdrew from the study, necessitating the removal of its students. 
The number of students included in this analysis of first-year persistence and 
achievement is, thus, 10,016.. 
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Persistence - • 

One, of the puiposes in conducting this study of Fall 1979 transfer 
students was , 'to determine the level" o'f performance, persistence, and 
baccalaureate 'degree completion of these transfer students within a period of 
five years." Since only ten students completed baccalaureate degrees during 
the first year after transfer, persistence toward degree completion during 
academic year 1979-00 is more realistically measured 'by continuing enrollment 
and term cojipletion. Subsequent reports will analyze baccalaureate degree 
completion rates. 

Table 1 below*' compares the number of students beginning Fall Term 1979 to 
the number who completed Fall 1979 and the number who completed Spring 1980. 
Of • thoSe students who did not .complete the first year after transfer, seven 
percent withdrew** during' the Fall 1979 Term, eight percent did not re-enroll 
for the Spring 1980 Term, and six percent withdrew during the Spring 1980 Term 
for an overall first-year attrition rate of 21 percent. 



■ Table 1 , ' 

FIRST YEAR AFTER TRANSFER PERSISTENCE BY PRE-TRANSFER**DEGREE STATUS # 



Pre-trahsfer 


Entered 
, Fall 1979 


Completed 
.Fall 1979 


Completed 
jiSorinq -1980* 


fteqree Status 


Nu Fiber, 


Number N 


Percent 

t 


.Number • 


Percent 


A A/ AS Degree 


3,150 


• 2,951 




2,612 


83 


A AS Degree 


722 


* 661 


92 


527 


73 


No Degree 

y 


•6>144 


5,671 


92 


(4,739 


77 


Totals/ Ave rages 


10,016 


9,283- 


93' 


7,878 ( 


79 



♦"Spring 1980." includes the second or spring, semester of a college on a 
semester calendar, the third 'or spring quarter on #a quarter calendar, and the 
second or winter/spring trimester of a trimester calendar^ 



As Table 1 indicates, the' number of stuaents persisting varies among the 
three pre-transfer degree categories, with students who completed an AA or AS 
degree before transfer being 'more likely to' persist than students -who 
transferred without an associate degree. A AS degree recipients had the 
highest attrition rate of the three groups. .The retention of Fall 1979 
transfer students compares favorably to .the retention of Fall 1967 transfer 
students. .The 1967 transfer study, although including a slightly" different 
population .(see Report 1), found that 66 percent of the students who 
transferred from private two-year colleges and 71 percent who transferred frpm 
public community colleges completed the first year after* transfer. ^ 

Since persistence may be- influenced. by r or indeed, be' a factor 'of, 
commitment to a particular field of study, Tables 2, 3, and 4 on the next 
three pages show the relationship between pre-transfer and post-transfer 
programs' for students in each of the three pre-transfer degree categories. 
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Table 2 



NLMBER OF AA/AS DEGREE TRANSFERS BY PRE- AND POST- TRANSFER PROGRAM 
. , (IN AGGREGATED TWO-DIGIT HEGIS CODES) v 



POST-TRANSFER PROGRAM 
Undeclared/Unknown . 



I 

UJ 



Business 

(05). v—; 
Education 

(08) ; ' 

'General LiDeral Arts 
(49) 



Science & Mathematics 
(04, 07, 17, 19) - 
Social & Behavioral Sciences 
(14, 20, 21, 22) 

A * i * '» 



/ 



Engineering 
(09) ■ 
Arts*& Humanities 
■ (10, 11,-15, 23) 
Health 
(12). .. 



Technologies 
(50-55). 



Other 

(01, 02, 06,, 13, 16) 



TOTAL 



c * 

o 



•a 

o 
a> 

T3 



12 



111 



69 



52 



74 



*28 



41 



18 



47 



9 



N 459 



w 
a> 
c 

•H 

3 



26 



326 



12. 



14 



415 



c 
o 

•H 
4-> 

a) 



s 



10 



90 



16 



10 



15 



171 



V) 



a) 

E 

-J 



188 



280 



233 



i*6 



138 



256 



58 



124 s 



63 



126 



1523 



CO 

o 



(0 



0) 



,0) 
U 

in 



25 



58 



cd 

O 
•H 
> 
(0 

. 0) 

2^ 

•H 0) 



46 



0 



76 



P 

a> 
c 

cn 



'5 



57 



74 



a> 

•H 

I 

(0 



15 



41 



0 



80 



c 



10 



10 



25 



a> 

•H 

o 

o 
c 



40 



75 



20 



16 



22 



19 



'2 



12 



225 



a> 
.c 



29 



44 



I 



303 



812 



451 



83 



269 



433 



172 



240 



329- 



14 



244 



3150 
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% 14.6 13.2 5.4 48.3 1.8 2.4 2.3 2.5 0.8 7,1 1.4 99.8 
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Undeclared/Unknown 

* * ' 


15 


3 . 


•38 


• 13 


*10 


24 


21' 


8 


*/ 


136 


^ Agriculture 
(01) 


9 


17 * 


' 0 


n 
u 


0 


u 




1 


J 1 


28 ' 


Business 
. (05) 


25 


0 


64 


8 


5 


6 


> 


7 


8 


126 


Computer Science 
(07) 


7 


0 


1 


19 - 




:i 


/o 


0" 


0 


33 


Engineering 
* (09) 


* 

12 


1 


• -4 


1 


23 


0 / 


0 


6 


7r 


51 


Health • 
(12) 


.18 


0 


2 


o. 


1 


J 


i 


4 


'ii' 


70 


Education 

' (08) 


9 


7 


5 


1 


3 


i 


21 


6 


2 


63 


Home Economics - , > 
' (13) 


\ 3 


2 


5 


* 6' 


1 


2 


3 


0 " 


0 


* 

16 


PuDlic Service ' . 
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100.0 
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29 
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22 
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14 


31 


8 


6 
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138 


44 


65 
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.13 
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42 


31 


i 
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Table 4 



NUMBER OF NON -DEGREED TRANSFERS BY PRE- AND POST- TRANSFER PROG 
(£N AGGREGATED TWO-DIGIJ HEGJS CODES) / 7 
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POST- TRANSFER ^OGRAM - 


C ' 
O ; 

1! 

n 

a 

o 

5, 


Business 


Education . / , ' 


General Liberal Arts 


Science & Mathematics 


cd 

M 

J" 

: |f 

•H 0) 


71' 


■ A 

/ 

i 

• (/) 
0) 

' 3 / 

' C / 

cd/ 

Bf 
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cd 
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O 

,C 
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u 
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t 
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Undeclared/Unknown „ 
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59 


14 
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12 




10 


15 


"6 


215 


2 


1045 


Business -> 
(05) 


202 




on 


"ZOO 


-7 

/ 


- — „ i 1 m — 

A 

6 


7 


"2> 


6 


^20 


3 


1228 


Education 1 ✓ 
(08) ■ / 


143' 




10*8 
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. 4 


1 

0 


12 


* 4 


91 


4 


636 


General LiDeral Arts - ^ / > 
(4S>> 1 ( - 


t -77 




4 

4 


171 




5 

i 


3 


5 


A 3 


.52 


2 


' 359 


■ • | Science & Mathematics ) 
» (04, 07, 17, 1£) C 


".118 


: 25 


'13 


/245> 


37 


3 


23 


1 


9 


73 


3 


550" 


\ (14, 20,, 21, 22) - - 


180 


. 32 


22 


•329 


r 


V 32 


•..2 


2 


1 


1Q1 




"708 


\ Engineering 
\ (09) 


f 

- 76 


5 


' 8 


■ 115 




1 


' 8jS 


'2 


3* 


■ 51 




353 


\ Arts 4 Humanities ' 
(10. 11, 15, 23) 


62 


7 


6* 


187 




3 


0 


48 


"0 




i 
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(12)-' ' • 


i 

82 


7 


. 6 
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1 
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0' 


•3 


,9 
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Technologies 
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' 1 


1 
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1 


.2 


1 


28 


0 


93 


' . _ . Other . , • 
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and AchieVemenj/ v 7 \ ' 

. The relationship between pre- and pos&rtransfer progrante appears strongest 
. f*>r AA/AS degree recipients,* with 58 percent, continuing in the same 4 program 
: when the pre-transfer "undeclared", and "general liberal ares" categories , axe 
omitted. The high number of students, 48 percent, whose p£§\transfer program / 
wa£ general liberal arts <is Reflective of. the number of community colleges who ; 
do not specify "majors"^ for their transfer associate degrees. * ]he non-degreed # 
transfer students\%how' a pattern similar to, but not as strong as, the AA/AS' 
degree recipients/^with 33 percent (excluding "undeclared" and "general 
liberal' ^rts^X continuing enrollment in-* the' same program. When the 
"undeclared" ancC"general /liberal arts" categories are omitted, 45 percent of 
the AAS . degree;, recipients appear to, transfer from "technical programs 
(5000-5500*- HEG IS ) to related "professional programs.^ Overall, less than half 
of the transfer students continued enrollment in jthe same program after 
transfer. \ / , %m % 

' When students in all three pre-transfer degree categories are combined, 
22 percent of the 1979^^ransfer fc^ 5tudent^*^te^ed.,Rrogr^ns in business after 
transfer; 13 percent transferred into social and 'behavioral sciences, and 
12 percent " into educationN/These three program categories accdunt^for nearly 
half of all Fall 1979 transfer stgdents. ,The post-transfer "undeclared/ 
unknown" category, which accounts for 14.8 percent of the students, includes 
Fall term withdrawals, "trug" undeclared majors, and students whose program 
KEG IS was eiljoneously reported. | ' ' ' 

' / - • 

Achievement 
1 

The first year after transfer achievement of the Fall 1979 transfer 
students was measured both/by the number of credits earned and the texm and 
cumulative CPA. Table 5 /Compares the mean number of credits earned prior to 
transfer, the mean number of prior credits accepted by the senior 
institutions, and the mean number of credits earned ih Fall .Term- 1979 and 
Spring Term 1980 for students in each of the three pre-transfer degree 
categories. In u reporting pre-transfSr credits accepted, it must be understood 
that at time of transfer senior colleges accept prior credits earned as 
general credits to determine class standing . These credits may or may not 
fulfill the baccalaureate requirements in the student's selected curriculum or 
"major." 



< 



/ 



Table 5 



MEAN NUMBER OF CREDITS EARNED BY PRE-TRANSFER DEGREE STATUS 
. • t (IN SEMESTER, HOURS) 



Pfre-transfer 
Credits Earned 
.at Two-year 
, College 
Degree Status Mean 

* * 
AA/AS Degree , 62.9 ' ' . 

A AS Degree 68.6 

No Degree 38. 1 ? 



Pre-transfer 

Credits Accepted Fall 1979 \ Spring 1980 . r 

by Senior College Credits Earned Credits lamed , 

Mean Mean " > Mean 



61.4 
56.0 
43.2 



12.0 
10.1 
11.4 



12.7 
10.9 
11.8 
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and Achievement * , ' 

As expected, AA/AS degree recipients] were 'able to' transfer nearly all of 
their pre-transfef credits to- the senior colleges. On the average, AA/AS 
degree recipients earned 1.5 more ,pre-transfer credits than were accepted in 
transfer. They were, nonetheless^ granted credit,, on the average ? for the 
full 60 semester credit hours generally required for AA/AS degree completion, 
as recommended in the Illinois Board of Higher Education general Education 
Compact of 1970. In addition, the AA/A£ degree recipients earned slightly 
more credits in both the Fall and Sprin^terms after transfer than did the AAS 
and non-degreed transfers. Although <AA5 degree recipients, on the average, 
earned 12.6 more credits than were accepted Ih transfer, they were granted 
credit, on the average, for all bu£ four credits of the 60 credits normally 
required for "junior" standing. . . 

Non-degreed 4 transfers, on the average, were granted more credit 'in 
x transfe^.-thafff 'ffiey^ the identified\ sending two-year college. 

>/TJjAs""suggests that the .non-de^eesU^ansfers attended more than one' 
"institution before transferring in Fall 19t9V^^^ee^jn i QS. ■ ntiTGGBfi~4ttt&8T' 
were reportedly t h£~ s end inc\t wo- year. colleges as having earned an average, of 
22 credit hours before enrolling in the twcr-year college; Even this, however, 
v does not explain all of. the 12.8- -percent difference between pre-transfer 
credits earned and accepted. It is hypothesized that, uniess students plan to 
complete a cjegr^te' at the two-year college — and non-degreed transfers 
apparently did not plan to do so since they transferred without completing" 
degree -- students may see no need to forward transcripts of Mgvdotis' college 
work to the two-year college, and, thus, the twb-/ear college would not be 
aware that a student enrolling in a course or two is a. transfer student rgther 
than a first-time student * » 

Table 6 shows .the frequency by categories of pre-transfer, Fall Term 1979, 
and Spring Term 1980 earned GPA fox students in each of the three pre-transfer 
degree categories. Table 6 illustrated the decline in GPA the first term 
after transfer for all three groups of students. The Fall and Spring "No GPA"- 
category includes the students who withdrew or ,did not re-entoll. The 
increase in that category and the decline in the percent of students in the 
"0.01-1.99"^ category in Spring Term 1980 suggests a relationship between 
dropping out and low grades. After an initial drop, the percentage of AA/AS 
degree recipients earning! post-transfer GPAs of 3.00 or better increases from 
^x^2 to 43 percent, while the percentage of AAS and non-degreed transfer^ 
earning 3.00 or better continues to decline throughout the first year after 
tr^fisf er. * , 

Table; 7 shows the mean -6PA (pre-transfer, . Fall 1979, Spring 1980, and 
cumulative in Spring 1980) fof students in each .of .the three 0re-transfer 
degree statuses. AA/AS degree recipients had the highest pre-transfer GPA_of 
the three groups and maintained the highest term and cumulative GPA throughout 
the first yegr after transfer. The mean GPA for students in each of the three 
groups declined the first term 'after transfer compared to the mean pre- 
tjransfer GPA. The mean Fall Term 1979 GPA of AA/AS degree recipients is 0.33 
lower than 'their, mean pre-transfer- GPA. For AfaS degree recipients, the drqp 
from pre-transfer* to end of Fall Term 1979 GPA, is 0.36, and for non-degreed 
transfers the* drop is 0.33. All three groups shoy an increase in mean Spring 
Term 1980 GPA: 'AA/AS degree recipients increase by 0.15 and AAS degree 
recipients and non-degreed* transfers increase by 0.10. 
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• . / Table 6 

FREQUENCY OF GPAs (IN. CATEGORIES) 
BY PRE -TRANSFER DEGREE STATUS 



Pre*-transfer 



Fall 1979 



A A/ AS • 
Recipients 



AAS 
Recipients 



No 
Degree 



Categories 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Njrnuer 


Do ty*» o n 
rclucl 1 L 


- i 
"No GPA 


0 - 


0 


^ Ol Q 

Zlo 


•7 
1 




1 7 
X / 


0.01-1.99 


46 


1 


453 


14 




Q 

y 


2.00-2.49 


'496 


16 


560 


.18 


462 


15 


Z. 50-2.99 


860 


27 


617 


"bo 


520 


17 


3.00-3.49 


^1,027 


33 


• 750 


24 


730 


23 


3.50-4.00 


. 721 


23 


552 


18 


626 


20 


Total * 


3,150 


100 


tp Ten 

3,150 


101 


^,15U 


1U1 


No GPA 


0 


0 


66 


Q 




97 


0.01-1.99 


10 


1 


114 


16 


OO 


Q 

y 


2.00-2.49 


Hp 


15 


. 121 


17 


107 


15 


2.50-2.99 


- 213 ' 


30 


128' 


18 • 


92 


• 13 


3.00-3*$9 


237 


"2 "2 

33 


166 




J.OH 




3. 50-4. QO 


152 


21 


127 


,18 ■ 


98 




T6t-sr"""" 


— 12£ 




722 


101 - 


' 722_, 


101 I 


NO. GPA 


' 0 


0 


557 


9 


1,405 


23 


0. 01 -1.99 


$10 


.5 


1,259 


20 


^56 


14 


2.00-2.49 


1,419 . 


23 


1,257 


20 


1,032 


17 


2.50-2.99 ' 


1,674 


27 


1,019 


17 


952 


14 


3.00-3.49 


' 1,617 


26' 


1,193 


19 • 


1,099 . 


18 


3.50-4.00 


1,124 


18 


859 


14 


800 


13 


Total 


6,144 


99 


6*144 


99 


6, 144 








•t 









NOTE: Percentages may not add to 1D0 due to rounding. 



Table 7 

MEAN GPA BY PRE- TRANSFER DEGREE STATUS 



Pre-transfer 



Pre-transfer 
GPA 



Degree Status \ Mean S.D. 

AA/AS Degree { 3.04 0.53 

AAS Degree 3.03 0.51 

No Degree '2.67 0.62 



Fall 1979 

GPA 
Mean S.D. 

2.71 .0.80 

2.67 0.84 

2.54 0.86 



Spring 1980 

GPA 
Mean S.D. 



2.86 0.75 
2.77 0.77 
2.64 0.82 



Spring ,1980 
Cumulative GPA 
Mean S.D. 

2.77 0.72 

' 2.70 0.73 

2.58 0.77 



15 



0 

ERIC 
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This movement in mean GPAs- for .Fa*ll 1979 transfer students is consistent 
with the findings in both the Fall' 1974- and Fail 1967 transfer studies. The 
Fall 1974 study found that the "mean cumulative 1 GPA at the end of the first 
year after transfer was 0.15 belo.w the mean pre-traQSf er GPA, a drop from 2$Q ~ 
to 2.65, but that the mean cumulative GPA at the end of the 'second year after 
transfer rose again to' 2.80. Although the Fall 1967 (study did not report 
pre-transfer GPA data, that study also reported an increasel in mean GPA for 
the second semester compared, to the first semester after transfer. 

The initial drop and subsequent increase in mean GPA ,has two probable 
explanations. First, students earning lower grades may discontinue enrollment 
more frequently than those earning higher ^grades, as suggested in Table 6. 
Second, students may experience "transfer shock" --fehe-ia? first term after 
transfer, but thecuadjust to* the new situation by the second term. Both 
factors appear likely. . Persistence data ^presented in the first sectipn 
1 clearly reveals that a sizable minority of the Fall 1979 transfers withdrew, 
'•were dismissed;, and/or failed to re-enroll during the J course of the 1979-80 
■academic year./ whether earned or .anticipated low grades precipitated 
witndrawal or* failure to $e-enroll is difficult to prove. Table 8, however, 
compares the pre-transfer " and Fall 1979 mean GPAs of students who did and 
students who did not complete the Spring Terra 198Q. The difference in Fall 
Term 1979 GPA for completers and non-completers gives credence to the notion 
that a higher proportion of students with low grades discontinued enrollment. 
Because the pre-transfer GPA for the two groups is quite similar, the greater 
•difference between the pre-transfer and Fall .1979 GPAs of no n -completers^ 
'(-0.52) compared* to completers y (-0.31) ' suggests that for some reason the 
non-completers as a group .were more susceptible to "transfer shock." 



Tabled 



dDNPARISON OF MEAN GPAs OF SPRING 1980 COMPLETERS AND NON-COMPLETERS 



J 



Pre-tra#s¥er CPA .- Fall .1379.. GPA 



Mean* S.D. 



Mean S.D. 



Completers 
ton-completers 



2.96 0.58 
2.83 0.62 



2.65 "0.81 



2.31 0.95 



Spring 1980 GPA 
Mean - 

2.72 



Nearly all follow-up studies of transfer students conducted by individual- 
states and nationwide show a decline in GPA the first term, after transfer and 
an increase in subsequent terms. Because this study is built on individual, 
rather than college-aggregated data, it is- possible to isolate for the first 
time that the increase in GPA in ensuing terms is not merely a result of the 
falling away of some students who earned lower grades. Future reports will 
continue to analyze this important finding. 

Conclusions and Implications '~ ' 

The Fall 1979 transfer students persisted' and achieved the first year 
after transfer as well as or better than the students in the 1967 and 1974 
studies and in similar national studies. First year persistence and 
achievement of 'the 1979 transfer students varied by their pre-transfer degree 
status. Higher percentages of AA and AS degree recipients persisted through 
the first year, continued in the same field of study, and earned at least a 
"C" average after transfer than did A AS and non-degree transfer students. A AS 
degree recipients had the highest attrition rate, 27 percent, and earned the 
fewest credits after transfer of the three groups. Non-degreed transfers, On 
the average, earned the lowest grades both before and after transfer. 
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This variation in level of succes^, though ^ot, a major; problem, 
illustrates .t|e continuing dilenuia /or tito-year colleges: Hdw responsible 
should the twj>year colleges be Tor the success after transfer of students 
they have not certified as. ready fo,r transfer by granting an AA or AS 'degree? . 
Through progrim admissions ^standards and graduation requirements, | tWo-year 
colleges ex ern -greater • control .pvet. the preparation of students who have 
earned transfer degrees. They can mandate remediation, when necessary , and 
require general education courses and a minimum GPA for degree completion. 
The same control is not exercised^ over ^tudents who enroll in 'a course or two 
without enrolling in a transfer : *p£ggram. This study suggests ai 'number of 
areas for individual college self-improvement in order to achieve an even 
oetter sfeedrd. For example, despite their stated intent, all stucfent;s should 
be viewed as potential transfer students, to assist this. potential 'transfer 
population, two-year colleges should re-examine th.ef* availability r *pf \ academic 

•advising for students who have not declared an intent to transfm " Students 
enrolled in a course^or tvto part-time or in the evening to explpjre areas of 
personal interest may, through • the experience, decide to transfer to a 
baccalaureate program, and, thus, need information and guidance /about course 
selection and transferability. Although the percentage ofl AAS degree 

. recipients who transfer Is low, counselors should be attuned td: keeping the 
transfer -option open as they assist AAS degree students in selecting courses. 
For example, AAS degree pursuers with the. ability or an inclination towar^ 
transfer should be guided into > "freshman composition" jin ' lieu of 
"communications" in order to facilitate transfer should the stucjent .decid^to 
do so. 

Second, althou^i AA and AS degree recipients as a group wert' more 
successful after transfer than students in the other, two categories, a 
minority did not succeed: 14 percent earned *lesi than a "C" average the first 
term after transfer, and 17 percent did not complete the first year. Thase 
who did succeed experienced an average ClPQUjgf i'^GPA of 0.33 the first term 
after transfer. Assuming that a GPA required for completion of an 

associate degree and also for admissidh to a senior institution* the colleges 
■ reported that 46,%/AS degree recipients and J.0 AAS degree recipients earned 
pre-tfiansfer GPAs of less than 2.00, and yet all 56 were graduated - from 
two-year colleges, and were admitted to senior institutions. These findings 
suggest thgt both two-year and senior colleges should re-examine their 
admissions and graduation requirements. 



Kiiklly, the decline in GPA, from pre-transfer to Fall Term 1979 indicates 
that tAo-year colleges should examine their grading policies and practices to 
preveril cgrade inflation and their academic advising services and publications' 
in order to minimize the; "shock" that seems to occur for many students the 
first term after transfer. Senior institutions, too, -should examine their 
orientation, advising, and counseling programs for transfer students to help 
them 'better adjust during the transition period. Since more than one-fifth of 
• the students .transfer into business, articulation may need greater scrutiny. 

The two-year colleges in Illinois offer a variety of programs to meet a 
x wide diversity of student needs and interests, ranging from the traditional 
first two 'years of baccalaureate work to occupational training to general 
l|tudies and remedial courses. This study confirms that the vast majority of 
i Those students who complete an associate transfer degree and do transfer to a 

-.. . senior .institution performs well the first year after transfer. Oontrary to 
» ' the impression created by individuals critical *of the .two-year college 

I transfer mission, ' these findings indicate that transfer programs 4 are _ 

' successful and strong. Earning an Associate in Arts or Sciences degree at a 

0 two-year college first is a .viable and worthwhile way to complete .the first 
li\K> two years of a baccalaureate degree. ; \ 
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